DR. BUTLER
all at the disposal of the College. The task the new Master had undertaken was no light one. The University and the College were very different from what they were when he left Cambridge twenty-seven years before. The College under the statutes of 1882 was governed as far as its normal business was concerned by a Council consisting of 8 members elected by the Fellows, and 4 ex-qfficio members, with the Master as Chairman. He had a casting vote and on some occasions his vote counted for two, otherwise he had no powers beyond those of a chairman of a Governing Body. Under the statutes in force when Dr. Butler left Cambridge, the Master had much greater powers and the Fellows less, for then membership of the Governing Body went by seniority and not by election.
I am afraid that at first Dr. Buder did not find presiding at the meetings of the Council very pleasant. The members of a body which, like the Council, meets very fre-quendy, easily get into the habit, like the members of a large family, of saying what they think without taking much trouble to put it into the most polite forms, and to one who came in from the outside they might be thought rude. This did not, however, affect their friendship. Those who had been squabbling at the Council Meeting would; at the lunch after the meeting, be the best of triends. To Dr. Buder, however, who was the most courteous of men, these outbursts were very distressing. This, I think, was soon realised by other members of the Council, and they were careful to carry on their discussions in a way at which no one could take offence, a practice which has been the custom up to the present time.
Another thing which caused him some uneasiness was the reserve, which is often supposed to be characteristic of 2/5